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SCAPE from the tedium of a trans- 

continental journey“was once found 
n a game of solitaire—variant of other 
yames, and of my own invention. Its 
lame, We are slaves of the label, is ““Seeking 
he Adjective.” 

‘Thus is it played—royalty rights and 
opyright are hereby relinquished. 

Place in a column the names of two dozen 
f the best-known American painters; 
ollow each with “his works are ig 
r if fussy, “his or her works are 
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fill each blank space with the one adjective 
which of all adjectives best fits. 

Sentimental Tommy would have liked 
the game. I found that, as the New 
England lady said of the landscape, “‘it 
helps.” 

The score-sheet of iny first playing is still 
preserved. Upon it I find written, some- 
times boldy as with conviction, sometimes 
jerkily and reminiscent of air-brakes, and 
once hastily, as where for a few minutes 
the corner oasis of Colorado lessens the 
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curse of Nebraska’s 
- such things as “robust,” “‘anemic, in- 
telligent,” “inconsequential,’’ “‘sensitive,” 
“dry,” “sloppy”? and other words the 
nature and application of which are a 
secret ever to be guarded with all one’s 
love of popularity. 

Opposite the name of Edmund C. 
Tarbell, however, I find, and upon con- 
sideration leave unaltered, the adjective 
“reasonable.” 

Some day one who has mastered Emer- 
son, Longfellow, and William James, and 
who has seen sidelights upon life not 
necessarily literary, will write a history of 
New England’s Influence upon North 
American Culture. In this work there will 
be chapters, to the discerning not the 
least important, devoted to the Boston 
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painters of the present generation and of 
the generation just preceding. 

As each of several of the Italian cities, 
during the Renaissance, produced and 
fostered its own particular school of paint- 
ing, each with clearly defined character- 
istics, and each with its gradually widening 
influence, each giving to the world never- 
to-be-forgotten masters who, whatever the 
later influences upon their lives and wher- 
ever their travels, belonged beyond ques- 
tion to the schools of their beginnings, so 
Boston has given, and is as yet the only 
city which has so given, a distinctive 
school to the renaissance of painting in 
America. 

(Parenthetically and argumentatively let 
me here say that Philadelphia, the only 
other city which has right to even debate 
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with Boston its sole claim in this direction, 
has so over-emphasized the advantages of 
individuality as to automatically destroy 
its claim to the establishment of a school 
however great may have been its contribu- 
tions to the culture of the country.) 

In the genesis and development of the 
Boston school the names of William Morris 
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Hunt and Dennis Miller Bunker will have 
prominent place but both of these, secure 
as are their individual positions in the 
history of American painting, and potent 
as were their influences upon those who 
followed them, passed to a place of even 
higher culture than is found in Boston 
before the Boston school came into its own. 
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Of those later painters who since 1890 
have made the Boston school significant of 
the actual visual aspect of life, who have 
exercised a wholesome restraint upon the 
art-made-easy school of painting, who 
have insisted that emotion and intoxica- 
tion were not synonymous and who have 
required that “paint should be mixed with 
_ knowledge,” there are half a score whose 
high places are fixed. To catalogue exactly 
that number would perhaps be invidious 
but there are at least so many who, if called 
upon to name the two best painters of 
America, would mention as the other one 
the name of Edmund C. Tarbell. 

Tarbell’s influence upon the painting of 
his time has not been confined to the ad- 
mirable efforts of his own brush. The 
books of record note: “Instructor of 
drawing and painting in the schools of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts from 1889 
to 1912.” 

Again I find of use the word ‘“‘reason- 
able.” 
Without reason and without conviction 
the teacher teaches not. The mind of 
youth seems peculiarly susceptible to 
sincerity—especially suspicious of “‘side.”’ 
To teach the technique of any profession 
for over a score of years without loss of 
prestige is no mean accomplishment. To 
instruct in the intricacies of all the miracles 
of line and color without allowing the years 
to atrophy into formula is in itself the 
evidence of greatness. To pass on knowl- 
edge to a younger generation without creat- 
ing miniatures of the master is rare. That 
“Tarbell has done these things is evident to 
any one who knows the rugged water- 
colors of George Hallowell and the amaz- 
ingly sensitive drawings of Lilian Wescott 
Hale, both of whom are self-listed as among 
his pupils of whom so many have arrived. 

But of the man and of his own personal 
expression! 

Tarbell was born in West Groton, Mass., 
in 1862. By birth, blood and education 
(marriage is properly classed as a part of 
education) he is of New England. Even 
the income-tax collector knows that his 
legal residence is now at New Castle, N. H. 
Yet his New England is not of thecharacter 
most commonly welcomed by the cari- 
caturist. If in the community life by which 
he has been surrounded there are occasional 
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mental angularities, these he has observed 
through properly corrected bi-focal glasses. 
Life, by him, has never been studied through 
the wrong end of the telescope. 

He golfs almost as well as any amateur 
ought to golf. He is not ignorant of the 
life works of Tris Speaker and of Willie 
Hoppe. He knows where the best scrodded 
haddock in Boston may be eaten and his 
great love of horses, stimulated by really 
observant knowledge, relates more closely 
to the beauty of the horse than to the social 
and sporting activities for which the horse 
is an excuse. But primarily and always 
he is a painter. All that adds to precision 
of eye and pliancy of hand is welcomed 
with that same “‘reasonableness”’ which is 
found in his canvases. 

For catalogue purposes Tarbell’s student 
days are summed up; “Studied in the 
Boston Museum School and under Bou- 
langer and Lefebvre in Paris.’”’ Yet there 
is in his work of today very little of the 
Paris of the early eighties and perhaps no 
trace at all of his work there except his 
consumate ability as a draughtsman. In 
this connection it is interesting to know 
that he has been pretty steadily with a 
pencil in his hand since he was eight years 
old and that, before his student-days in 
Paris, that pencil was at the command of a 
commercial lithographer in Boston for full 
three years. 

“And Jacob served seven years for 
Rachel; and they seemed unto him but 
a few days for the love he had for her.” 

The teaching which has been of most 
value, in this case as in others, has come 
from the school of every-day life. Tarbell 
owes a greater debt, for his present ability, 
to the group of other painters in Boston 
with whom he was for years in close associa- 
tion, than to his Parisian masters. That 
this obligation was mutual and well 
repaid makes it none the less existent. 

To write briefly of the canvases that have 
for 25 years been among the features of 
our American art exhibitions—indeed to 
write about paintings at any time—seems 
almost wasted effort. The painter’s mes- 
sage is spoken in paint. 

The fault of modern American education 
is that it is almost wholly literary. Until, 
as a people, we learn to look at paintings 
and sculpture instead of reading about 
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them; until we learn to think in graphic 
-and plastic terms instead of in terms of 
the written work, so long shall we remain in 
artistic ignorance. 

Yet as to milestones marking the develop- 
ment of the painter, reference to some of 
Tarbell’s best-known works may be for- 
given. Those other milestones—member- 
‘ship in the old Society of American Artists, 
in the National Academy of Design, and 
of Ten American Painters may, for the 
moment, be overlooked. His long list 
of medals and money-prize awards, em- 
bracing the great majority of those open 
to his competition, seem to me to belong 
either in “‘Who’s Who” or in the artist’s 
personal ledger. 

Of the earlier of Tarbell’s works which 
attracted attention to his virtuosity and 
which continue to radiate charm whenever 
seen, there come to mind “‘The Turquoise 
Ring,” a treasured possession of the Art 
Club of Philadelphia, “‘The Mirror” owned 
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by the Queen City Club of Cincinnati, 
which city was of the first to give the artist 
public recognition, and “The Golden 
Screen”’ in the Temple Collection of the 
Pennsylvania Academy. Of this period, 
the early nineties, the last-named picture 
is perhaps as typical as any. In it is to be 
found intelligence of selection and charm 
of arrangement. Beauty of color it has 
also and_ sensitiveness but the color- 
harmonies are in more limited scale than 
in later works and indeed the whole canvas, 
to borrow from ‘the terminology of a 
favorite recreation, is without, “that easy 
confident swing which marks the finished 
golfer.” 

While it cannot truthfully be said of the 
painting of this period, as the late Thomas 
Eakins once said of a Whistler canvas: 
“it is a very cowardly way to paint,”’ there 
is nevertheless lacking the certainty and 
conviction of some of the small interiors of 
a dozen years or so later. 
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Had Tarbell contributed nothing to the 
world but this group of interiors his high 
place as a painter would, nevertheless, be 
fixed securely for all time. 

One of the first of these, and perhaps the 
most widely exhibited, is the ‘*Girl Cro- 
cheting’’ formerly owned by the late Bela 
L. Pratt, the sculptor, which has recently 
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been acquired by a private collector in 


Washington for something more than six 
times its original price. While from a 
technical point of view, I, personally, prefer 
the “Girl Reading,” in the collection of the 
Boston Museum, and some passages at 
least in the masterly ‘“‘Josephine and 
Mercie” (the artist’s daughters by the 
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way), in the Corcoran Gallery, there is in 
- the “Girl Crocheting” so happy an ar- 
rangement, so melodious a rendition of the 
caressing beauties of light, such evidence of 
precise and “‘reasonable”’ observation, so 
wholesome an understanding of the figure 
of the girl herself, so sane a balancing of the 
beauty of animate life against the beauty 
of inanimate objects, as to rank this canvas 
among the real masterpieces of modern 
painting. 

Each of Tarbell’s interiors, naturally, 
possesses some unique charm, as the silvery 
clarity of color in “Girl Reading’? now 
owned by Mrs. Daniel Merriman or the 
intimately affectionate handling of the five 
figure group in the canvas called “My 
Family.” 

\ The wise and prompt acquirement of this 
latter from the San Francisco Exposition, 
where it was first publicly shown, by a 
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collector of that city, has prevented its 
further exhibition; but happily each year 
seems to add one more to this illustrious 
group of paintings. To those who cry for 
a faster rate of creation let patience and 
“reasonableness”’ appeal. 

It is, perhaps, as a painter of portraits 
that Tarbell is, after all, best known. 
Surely there is no direction in which there 
is more need for powers of observation, for 
-atholicity of mind, for sympathy and for 
optimism. These are some of the qualities 
with which he is equipped. 

His list of successful portraits, as might 
be expected, is a long one. Some of the 
best remembered are those of Dr. Edward 
Robinson, President Seelye of Smith Col- 
lege, Mrs. John S. Lawrence, Mrs. C., Dr. 
Edward Reynolds, Justice Hammond, Mrs. 
Samuel Cabot, Jr., “My Daughter Jose- 
Mr. Albright and his Children, 
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and General Scott, painted for the War 
Department, and happily leavening the 
dough of the usual official Governmental 
portrait. 

Shall we, to include all of the foregoing 
and many others try for a single descriptive 
phrase? Its finding would be impossible. 
Let us say, however, that Tarbell’s por- 
traits, through his own personal expression, 
are more on the order of such widely-apart 
masters as Titian, Rembrandt and Degas 
(whom of all modern painters Tarbell most 
admires) than of Hals and Sargent, in that 
they aim to depict the character and beauty 
of the sitter rather by the expression of all 
the facts than by laying especial emphasis 
upon some of the facts. 

It seems to me a pity that Tarbell’s 
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drawings in black and white are not more 
widely known. The recent issuance, in 
fac-simile, of one of these, by the Boston 
Artists’ Guild, will widen the knowledge of 
the beauty which charcoal has in the really 
trained hand. 

It is that Tarbell is trained and that he is 
himself that makes and has made his in- 
fluence upon the art of his country and his 
time of enduring and wholesome effect. 

Of him it may truly be said in words 
applied by Professor Santayana to the ideal 
artist: ‘‘He can then be happy, not merely 
in the sense of having now and then an 
ecstatic moment, but happy in having light 
and resource enough within him to cope 
steadily with real things and to leave upon 
them the vestige of his mind.” 


ON CHINESE AND JAPANESE PAINTING 


BY AMY GRACE MAHER 


E have now, in this country, at 

least two of the greatest collections 
of Eastern Art in the world: that of the 
Boston Museum which is rich in examples 
acquired through various bequests, and 
that of Mr. Charles L. Freer which has 
with splendid generosity been deeded to the 
nation and will in the comparatively near 
future be housed in a gallery of its own in 
Washington. Students will come from afar 
to see these two collections, but they should 
not speak to the student alone, for they 
have a message to this nation as a whole—a 
message it is so much our need to hear. 
They speak of the spiritual insight and 
imagination of a great people, who have 
meditated for centuries on the things of the 
spirit, and who see so much with the inward 
eye. It is something which we cannot, 
any of us, afford to lose, and yet to the 
majority of people who stand before these 
pictures, they will be closed doors, and 
thousands will turn away disappointed 
and uninspired. Yet there is a key to the 
door—knowledge, even a little, will turn 
the lock. 

One of the first things to understand 
about Chinese and Japanese painting is its 
relation to handwriting. This is almost 
incomprehensible to us, who use a stiff steel 


pen, and care for nothing but conveying 
our ideas, which, on the contrary, we al- 
most succeed in obscuring by our careless 
and hurried scrawl. A literary man, a 
scholar, turns out the most unbeautiful 
scribble, the most illegible of pages, without 
a hurt to his pride. But in the first place, 
these others write with a brush, held verti- 
cally, flexible, fluent, responding to every 
slightest movement of the hand and arm; 
and in the second place, the Chinese ideo- 
graph itself presents many of the same diffi- 
culties in execution as the strokes in paint- 
ing. Paléologue points out that “the very 
nature of Chinese writing imposes upon 
him who wishes to trace its characters as 
much study and training of eye and hand, 
as painting demands. The strokes have a 
fineness, a flexibility, Just such abrupt 
endings, graceful curves, sudden energies 
and gradual shading as only a long practice 
of the use of the brush can give.’ Mr. 
Binyon speaks of the fact that a fine piece of 
calligraphy is valued as highly as a fine 
painting, and what is most prized in a pic- 
ture is that the brushwork should be as 
personal to the artist as his handwriting; 
and Anderson writes: ‘“There s, of course, 
no point of comparison between the ordi- 
nary handwritings of England and Ger- 
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many, and the complex, minutely propor- 
tioned ideographic signs invented by the 
Chinese. An ordinary Japanese or Chinese 
student will in a year or two acquire a 
power of writing our current hand as well as 
or better than his teacher; but the foreigner 
who, after a decade of persevering effort 
to master the calligraphy of China or 
Japan, fails to produce a character that 
would pass muster with a well-educated 
native as the work of a skilled hand, will 
understand the importance of the accom- 
plishment in the educational system of the 
two countries.”” The relationship of paint- 
ing to literature is further emphasized by 
the fact that great painters were most 
frequently taken from the ranks of scholars, 
or priests, who were the educated men and 
the representatives of the highest culture 
of the time. 

So important is the line, in Eastern 
painting, the contour of masses, rather 
than the masses themselves, with the 
boundary drawu in, and visible, and the 
beauty of the painting resides so much in 
this sinuous or angular, smooth or broken 
and jagged, graceful or vigorous line, that 
the practice and study and final mastery 
of the stroke itself becomes the first 
necessity imposed upon the painter. There 
are, for instance, “16 ways of drawing 
the wrinkles or curvatures of mountains, 
corresponding to the different types of 
geological formation, and each way has 
its own name,” suggested by a fancied 
resemblance of the line to some object, 
such as hemp-fibers, veins of lotus, ete. 
There are 18 kinds of lines used in drawing 
dresses. The rule for painting the orchid 
is given thus by Bowie: ‘Leaf blade No. 1, 
reproduces twice the stomach of the mantis, 
the tail of a rat, with the cloud-longing of 
the tip. Leaf No. 2 is similarly constructed 
but is painted to intersect Leaf No. 1, 
leaving between them a space called the 
elephant’s eye. Leaf No. 3 is intersected 
by leaf No. 4, enclosing another space 
between them known as the eye of the 
phoenix. Adding leaves Nos. 5 and 6, 
called ‘Seki,’ meaning ornament, we have 
the most essential parts of the orchid plant. 
Leaf No. 7 is known as the rat’s tail, and 
leaf No. 8 as the body of a young carp. 
Nos. 9, 10 and 11 are called nail-heads from 
their fancied resemblance to such objects. 
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With these the plant is structurally com- 
plete.” 

The term ‘‘cloud-longing”’’ is explained 
thus: ‘‘The long blade-like leaves of the 
orchid may droop towards the earth, but 
they long to point to the sky, and this 
tendency is called ‘cloud-longing’ in art.” 

All these different strokes—take the 
‘nail-heads’’ for example—are practiced 
by the art student in much the same way 
as we covered the pages of our copy-books 
with m’s and n’s. The first judgment 
passed on Eastern painting, after reading of 
the many conventions imposed upon the 
artist, will be that an art so bound must 
lack originality, and stop short with the 
academic. This was, of course, often the 
case; however, the great artist is not 
smothered by conventions, but uses the 
limitations of his material for a greater 
perfection, as Shakespeare used the sonnet, 
or Bach, the fugue-form. It was so in 
China and Japan—there were epochs of 
formalism, but the great artist could always 
reawaken and revivify the form. 

In Eastern painting oil is not used; sumi, 
a black ink, and water-colors take its place, 
and the artist paints not on an easel, but 
with the silk or paper spread on the floor 
before him. Because of the use of these 
materials there can be no painting out or re- 
touching; a line once on the silk must 
stand forever. The artist can have no 
doubt in his mind when once he puts his 
brush to the paper, there is no place for 
hesitancy, but he proceeds much as we 
should do in letter-writing after we had 
thought out carefully just what we wished 
to say and the exact words we wished to 
use. The color is put on flat, and bounded 
by the beautiful line. 

All the study and observation is done 
first, and a few notes taken, but the greater 
part of the actual painting is done from 
memory; that is, the artist knows his sub- 
ject so thoroughly, has lived into it so 
completely, has such mastery of his stroke 
and has made it so surely an unconscious 
part of himself, that he paints much as the 
great musician, unconscious of means and 
rules, expresses his mood in improvisa- 
tion, It is said that Wu-Tao-Tzu was sent 
by the Emperor to paint a view of a certain 
river, and that when he was asked, on his 
return, for his notes, replied: “‘I have them 
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in my heart.” And Chow Shun is quoted 
as saying: “Painting and writing are one 
and the same; whoever knew a good writer 
begin by making a sketch?” 

Japanese pictures are unframed and take, 
in general, two forms: the Kakemono, or 
hanging picture, and the Makimono, or 
long horizontal roll. The mounting of the 
Kakemono, on fine brocade, with rollers at 
the top and bottom, is a studied art in 
itself. When not in use it is carefully 
rolled and put in a wooden box. Usually 
only one picture is hung at a time, in an 
alcove called the “‘tokonoma.”’ The scroll 
picture, or Makimono, is unrolled only for a 
special occasion, is studied and then re- 
placed in its box. There are, besides these 
two forms, wall paintings still preserved in 
Japan, the large decorated screens, and the 
more familiar color-prints. 

Another convention which one must 
understand in looking at the painting of 
China and Japan is the absence of cast 
shadows. The Princess Der Ling tells of 
the perplexity of the Empress Dowager 
over a European portrait. “‘Why is it,” 
she asked, “‘that one side of your face is 
painted white, and the other, black? This 
is not natural, your face is not black. 
Half your neck is painted black, too!” 
And Paléologue speaks of the astonishment 
the Mandarins expressed over the pictures 
sent to China by George III—especially 
over the shadow cast by the nose, which 
‘they found a great defect in a picture, and 
could not believe it was not put there by 
mistake. The shadow, to them, was an 
accident, a fleeting appearance that had 
nothing whatever to do with the true nature 
of a person or object. 

Lafcadio Hearn has written a lovely page 
on this subject: ‘“‘Be it nevertheless ob- 
served that the old Japanese loved shadows 
made by the moon, and painted the same, 
because they were weird and did not inter- 
fere with color.” (There is, in an old 
essay on painting by a Chinese artist, Kuo 
Hsi, of the eleventh century, a suggestion 
that “he who studies bamboo-painting 
should take one bamboo branch, and cast 
its shadow on a moonlight night upon a 
blank wall.’’) “‘But they had no admira- 
tion for shadows that blacken and break the 
charm of the world under the sun. And 
the inner as well as the outer world was 
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luminous for them. Psychologically also, 
they saw life without shadows. 

“Then the West burst into their Bud- 
dhist peace, and saw their art, and bought 
it up till an Imperial law was issued to 
preserve the best of what was left. Then 
the West said: ‘Oh, come now! You 
mustn’t go on drawing and seeing things 
that way, you know! It isn’t Art! You 
must really learn to see shadows, you know 
—and pay me to teach you.’ 

“So Japan paid to learn how to see 
shadows in nature, in life, in thought. And 
the West taught her that the sole business 
of the divine sun was the making of the 
cheaper kind of shadows. And the West 
taught her that the higher-priced shadows 
were the sole product of Western civiliza- 
tion, and bade her admire and adopt. 
Then Japan wondered at the shadows of 
machinery and chimneys and _ telegraph- 
poles; and at the shadows of mines and 
factories, and the shadows in the hearts of 
those who worked there; and at the shadows 
of houses 20 stories high, and of hunger 
begging beneath them. Whereat Japan 
became serious, and refused to study any 
more silhouettes. Fortunately for the 
world she returned to her own matchless 
art. But some of the shadows still clung 
to her life, and she cannot possibly get rid 
of them. Never again can the world seem 
to her quite so beautiful as it did before.”’ 

The art of the West gives prominence to 
the life of man and the human drama, but 
in the East man fits into a much more 
modest niche, and nature, landscape, as 
the expression of the universal and real, 
absorbs the interest of the painter. Greece, 
with an intellectual ideal, without mystic- 
ism and spiritual questioning, made her 
gods out of human beings idealized, and 
readily expressed, in sculpture and archi- 
tecture, what she wished to say. But the 
Fast, which saw only illusion in the material 
universe, and yearned for communion with 
the unseen, tried to express the inexpressible 
and find a form for the formless, and in 
her paintings of nature, strove to lead us 
out of the finite into the infinite. There 
are those paintings of the cowherd, playing 
tranquilly upon a little flute, as he sits on 
the back of an onrushing ox, or mythological 
animal, in the midst of a jungle which looms 
vague and portentous on all sides; so man 
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passes through life, carried recklessly on- 
ward by his passions, playing, nevertheless, 
his little strain of melody, alone in an inex- 
plicable, incomprehensible vastness, which 
is the most striking and deepest impression 
left by the picture, in which man is as 
fragile as his little pipe. See the contrast 
between this conception, and the well- 
regulated universe, ruled by man’s sagacity, 
expressed, for instance, in Rembrandt’s 
“Clothmakers’ Guild.” 

In striving to express the infinite, re- 
course must be had to suggestion; the use 
of which becomes a salient feature of 
Eastern art—the water-fall, for instance, 
always, yet never, the same. The branch 
of a tree, entering a picture, forces us to 
imagine the whole tree much larger than 
if the artist had painted it, and mist in the 
valleys, or hiding the mountain summits, 
carries our minds into unlimited space— 
indeed the artists boasted they could paint 
10,000 miles, on a fan. 

The greatest difference of all between our 
painting and that of the Far East is that 
whereas we have perfected the means of 
giving the illusion of the outward appear- 
ance of nature, they strive to give not a 
visual resemblance, but an interpretation 
of the inner meaning of things. Some of 
the traditional subjects for paintings make 
this point clearer, as it is plainly the 
emotional subjective note that predomi- 
nates: “Evening bell from a distant 
-temple”’; “Fine weather after storm at a 
lonely mountain town’’; ““Homeward bound 
boats off a distant coast’’; “Night rain on 
‘the rivers Hsiao and Hsiang”’; “Evening 
snow on the hills.” 

The point is brought out in some of the 
-rules for painting: 

“Tn fair weather bamboo, the leaves are 
spread out joyously; in  rainy-weather 
bamboo the leaves hang down despond- 
ently; in windy-weather bamboo the leaves 
cross each other confusedly; and in the dew 
of early morning the bamboo leaves all 
point upwards vigorously.” “Clouds 
should indicate whence they come; running 
water, the direction of its source; moun- 
tains, their chains; and roads, whither they 
jead.”” ‘‘Mountains in Spring should sug- 
gest joyousness; in Summer, green and 
moisture; in Autumn, abundance; in 
Winter, drowsiness.” 
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Kuo Hsi wrote: ‘‘ Water is a living thing, 
hence its form is deep and quiet, or soft 
and smooth, or broad and ocean-like, or 
thick like flesh, or circling like wings, or 
jetting and slender, rapid and violent like 
an arrow, rich as a fountain flowing afar, 
making water-falls, weaving mists upon the 
sky, or running down into the earth where 
fishermen lie at ease. Grass and trees on 
the river-bank look joyous, and are like 
beautiful ladies under veils of mist and 
cloud, or sometimes bright and gleaming 
as the sun shines down the valley. Such 
are the living aspects of water.” 

To feel the thing so keenly that his spirit 
conveyed it through the brush to the paper 
—that was the painter’s aim. For in- 
stance, in painting the tiger it was not so 
important to copy his marking, as to repro- 
duce his ferocity, power and suppleness, 
and to give to the observer just the sensa- 
tion which the living tiger would produce 
upon him. Chikudo is said to have 
pondered on the ferocity of the tiger’s eye 
until he became temporarily demented; 
and it is told of Ganku, one of the greatest 
of tiger painters, that he never saw a living 
specimen, but studied skins, and a head 
which had been presented to him. 

The story usually told to illustrate this 
point is that of Wu-Tao-Tzu’s dragon, 
which, as he put the last strokes upon it, 
crashed through the roof and was gone. 
There is also the story of Kanaoka’s horse, 
which left the picture, o’nights, and 
trampled the neighboring grain-fields, until 
the painter thought of the happy expedient 
of painting a halter which should tie him 
to the picture. Such legends are never 
meant to emphasize that the painting was 
exceptionally realistic in its rendition of the 
appearance of objects, but rather of their 
intensity of life, in reproducing, recreating 
their inner spirit. It was this point of view 
which was in the mind of the Japanese 
painter, when he remarked: ‘‘ Where is the 
necessity for the whole body in a portrait 
to be like? It is enough to portray the 
parts where the thoughts are manifested.” 
To interpret Nature, not to imitate her, to 
listen to her speak rather than to copy her 
appearance, to record the Soul of things, 
looking not at but into them—that was the 
artists’ aim, and how well they succeeded 
their art gloriously testifies. 
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There are other conventions which at 
first py zzle the Westerner, such as the por- 
trayal of several stages of an action in the 
same painting, and their giving the illusion 
of distance by placing far-away objects 
at the top of the painting, and as if seen 
from a great height. The reserve in their 
painting, their love of the simplest forms of 
life, is found in their literature as well. 
Passion is never torn to tatters, but im- 
pressiveness is achieved often by the very 
delicacy of the treatment. The pictures 
of a single spray of flowers have their 
analogy in the short poems, so exquisitely 
and perfectly done, and both show the same 
powers of accurate and minute observation. 

It would be impossible to study Chinese 
and Japanese painting very long without 
a revelation of the civilization of these 
peoples, and of all we can try, in humble- 
ness of spirit, to learn from their art. 
Possibly nothing else so impresses us with 
a sense of the youth of this country as 
a glimpse into the depth of their thought, 
their insight into the unseen and eternal, 
which centuries of meditation have put 
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into the race. It might be symbolized by 
a poem which brings to the mind’s eye the 
figure of an old man, passed now after 
storms to the calm waters of life, lingering 
alone on his way homewards after a “‘cherry- 
viewing,’ for one last look, one last im- 
pression of the blossoming hills: 


“*Cherry-flowers sunset-lit: I stand 
And gaze—my breast upon my staff.” 


All the serenity is there, the quiescence, 
which mark the unhurried, untrammelled 
spirit these people bring to Nature, as a 
clear, unruffled pool reflects the surrounding 
trees and hills and floating clouds. “‘Un- 
less I dwell in a quiet house,” said Kuo Hsi, 
‘seat myself in a retired room, with the 
windows open, table dusted, incense burn- 
ing, and the ten thousand trivial thoughts 
crushed out and sunk, I cannot have good 
feeling for painting, or beautiful taste, 
and cannot create the mysterious and 
wonderful.” The old poem says it best: 
“*See, I have dusted the paper shutter clean 
of every speck— 
How perfect the shadow of the pine-tree!”’ 


NOTES ON 
THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY EXHIBITION 


BY EUGENE CASTELLO 


NE usually expects to find representa- 

tive work of the leading American 
painters and sculptors in the Annual 
Exhibitions at the old Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy and certainly would not be denied 
that privilege in a view of the current 
One Hundred and Thirteenth, opened 
February 38d and continuing until 
March 24th. 

Contributions from the group of Boston 
artists failed to arrive in time for the 
opening owing to congestion of railway 
traffic but were received within a few days 
and directly hung and catalogued. 

The position of honor in the long Gallery 
F was reserved for Mr. John Singer Sar- 
gent’s portrait of President Wilson arriving 
on the 12th from the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. While adding in a very great 
measure to the prominent features of this 


exhibition, a concensus of opinion from 
competent critics of this and other cities, 
indicates that they do not regard the work 
of the distinguished artist in this portrait 
and another in this exhibition of Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, as showing any notable 
degree of inspiration such as one might be 
lead to expect as coming from the brush 
of an artist so skillful in presentation of 
character. The interesting circumstances 
under which the Wilson portrait was 
painted, the donation of the purchase price 
to the Red Cross and the lamentable loss 
of Sir Hugh Lane in the sinking of the 
Lusitania are now matters of common 
knowledge and need not be reiterated here, 
but we feel that we are especially fortunate 
in having the work with us for a while and 
appreciate the courtesy of the Directors 
of the National Gallery of Ireland, not only 
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in naming the subject of the painting but 
in granting the privilege of seeing it, to 
the American people. 

Painters are often an inspiration to each 
other, in the matter of personal appearance 
and portraits dashed off “‘con amore” 
under such influence, on the spur of the 
moment are nearly always great successes, 
as can be seen here in the admirable work 
of Wayman Adams in his portraits of 
Joseph Pennell, John McLure Hamilton 
and Charles M. Burns, each a distinguished 
personality in different lines of art, each a 
native of Philadelphia, but of international 
reputation. Judging from these works 
Mr. Adams has apparently a great future 
before him. 

Mr. Hamilton himself is represented in 
the exhibition by a very boldly brushed 


AWARDED GRORGE D, WIDENER GOLD MEDAL 


ALBERT LAESSLE 


portrait of Judge Brégy of the local courts, 
and has been awarded the Gold Medal of 
the Academy for high achievement in his 
profession as an artist. Visilors to the 
Luxembourg Gallery in Paris may recall 
his portrait of Gladstone. He also painted 
other celebrities such as Cardinal Manning, 
Sir Frederick Leighton, General Booth, 
and the painter, George F. Watts. 

Good work in portraiture is here in Alice 
K. Stoddard’s ‘Priscilla,’ Lydia Field 
Emmet t’s “Little Boy,’ Marie Danforth 
Page’s ‘“‘Sturgis and Gwynne,” Albert 
Rosenthal’s “‘Mrs. Owsley;’’ “‘Doctor I. 
Minis Hays,” by Lazar Raditz, “ Gerville- 
Reache as Carmen,” by Irving R. Wiles, 
“Mrs. Isaac H. Clothier,” by Julian Story, 
and “Ann and Teresa,’ by Gertrude Fiske. 

Charming in chromatic quality is a figure 
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CHILDREN OF THE CUMBERLAND 


JAMES Re HOPKINS 


STURGIS AND GWYNNE MARIE DANFORTH PAGE 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


JOHN S, SARGENT 


QUARRY 


of a young woman by F. W. Benson 
entitled “Color Study.” “The One in 
Yellow,” by William M. Paxton, carefully 
worked out to the last detail is quite satis- 
factory in color and drawing. Louis Betts’ 
charming portrait of Miss Margaret Pren- 
dergast and “Alice,” by Jessie Wilcox 
Smith are notable works in this class. 

“Peace,” by Frederick C. Frieseke, “‘ At 
the Window,” by Richard E. Miller, ““The 
Jester,” by Rosamond Coolidge, “Bea- 
trice,”’ by Frederick G. Hall, “‘The Blue 
Bird,” by Joseph Decamp, “The Vision,” 
by Rosamond Coney, “The Question,” by 
Ernest L. Major, “Spanish Girl, Segovia,” 
by Robert Henri, and “The Blue and Gold 
Kimona,” by Dewitt M. Lockman should 
be mentioned as representative works of 
figure painting. 

Mr. Leopold Seyffert’s portrait of Fritz 
Kreisler, the violinist, was honored with 
the Carol H. Beck gold medal. There is 
by the same artist a very well drawn nude 
in the exhibition entitled ““The Laquer 
Screen.” 

The Temple gold medal was awarded to 
Mr. George Luks for his impressionistic 


PURCHASED BY THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


DANIEL GARBER 


picture of “Houston Street” vibrating 
with prismatic color, painted with broad, 
bold touches dear to the followers of the 
Claude Monet cult. 

The Mary Smith prize was awarded to 
Miss Helen K. McCarthy for her landscape 
entitled “‘Farms in Hill Country,” as the 
best painting in the exhibition by a resident 
woman artist. 

The Jennie Sesnan zold medal was 
awarded to Mr. J. Alden Weir as the 
painter of the best landscape in the col- 
lection, ““A Bit of New England.” 

A figure composition, “The Auction,” by 
Robert Spencer is a rather surprising work 
of anecdotal interest rare to find in modern 
pictures. ““New York Freight Yards,” by 
Gifford Beal, ‘‘The Pennsy Train Shed,” by 
Morris Hall Pancoast, “Lower Broadway,” 
by Colin Campbell Cooper, “Near the 
Locks,”’ by John Folinsbee, “Pont Neuf, 
Paris,” by Robert Ball and “‘ Montmartre, 
July 14, 1889,” by Childe Hassam are 
convincing bits of urban scenery each in 
its way succeeding and every one different 
in facture. 

“Pestilence”’ is the title cf a large canvas 
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THE STORY 


GUISEPPE TROTTA 
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by Hugh H. Breckenridge, crowded with 
writhing nude figures, sensational in masses 
of pure color and suggestive of sinister 
portent. 

Landscapes of wintry aspect were ex- 
hibited by Gardner Symons, Walter L. 
Palmer and Jonas Lie. 

“The Quarry,” by Daniel Garber was 
purchased for the permanent collection 
of the Academy and is really a masterpiece 
of American landscape painting. Other 


notable examples are “The Winding 
Stream,’ by Everett L. Warner, “November 
Morning,” by Paul King, including some 
good painting of animals and “Sunlight and 
. Joy, by Edward Dufner. Horatio Walker 
‘sent an excellent caitle subject, ‘Boy 
Feeding Calves.” “‘Fisherman’s Quarters,” 
| by Hayley Lever, despite peculiar manner- 
jisms is a most interesting work of a com- 
| petent painter of harbor scenes. 

The exhibition is rather lacking in impor- 
itant examples of marine painting, but 
‘William C. Watts in his “Abalone Gath- 
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erers,” manifests a fine sense of color of 
rocks and sea. A beautiful still life, ‘* The 
Black Bottle,” is by a boy of fourteen, 
Dines Carlsen; another in which there is 
some capital painting of fish is by Henry 
R. Rittenberg, and deserved a_ better 
position from the hanging committee. 
Some very effective mural decorations 
for the Little Theatre are by Edith 
Emerson. 

The display of sculpture is not as large 


EVERETT L. WARNER 


as usual but includes a number of important 
objects, among them a bronze group of 
“Penguins,” by Albert Laessle, awarded 
the George D. Widener gold medal, figures 
by Malvina Hoffman entitled “Russian 
Bacchanale,” the memorial statue of “‘Cap- 
tain Guy Drummond,” by R. Tait McKen- 
zie, Charles Grafly’s portrait head of Paul 
Wayland Bartlett, a fine marble statue 
in the nude by Chester Beach entitled 
“Beyond,” Richard E. Brook’s, Study for 
a statue of Robert Morris, and Solon H. 
Borglum’s gir]’s head, entitled “‘ Monica.” 


R. TAIT McKENZIE 
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PANEL DESIGNED AND EXECUTED FOR THE TABARD INN BY NICOLA D*ASCENZO 


NICOLA D’ASCENZO: CRAFTSMAN 


BY FREDERICK E. MAYER 


HE work of Nicola D’Ascenzo, crafts- 
man, innovator and artist of clear 
vision, appeals to our intelligence through 
the directness and vigor of his message. 
His native ta’ent and resourcefulness have 
added a touch of individuality that con- 
veys a refreshing sense of simplicity and 
dignity to his art. 

In the D’Ascenzo Studios something of 
the old time spirit, something of the days 
of the master craftsman, may be noted, 
for the making of stained glass and glass 
mosaic is a work requiring constant and 
exacting supervision, necessitating always 
an intimate relation between the master 
artist and his workmen. Mere craftsman- 
ship is not, however, the criterion of artistic 
qualification. 

Idealism has always been the impelling 
force in art and it has its place in the work 
of Mr. D’Ascenzo, but it is idealism with a 
positive, a definite and a vigorous touch. 
The meaningless phrase, “‘art for art’s 
sake,” is left by Mr. D’Ascenzo for the con- 
sideration of the sentimentalist. 

Art for humanity’s sake is the broader 
and deeper thought pervading his work, 
for he realizes that art has always had its 
opportunities to beautify palace, temple and 
mart of trade and that its greatest ex- 
pression has ever been in the thoughts and 


the media most closely associated with 
man’s activities. 

Viewed from this standpoint, there is 
much of human interest in the work of 
the D’Ascenzo Studios. The accompany- 
ing reproduction of a stair hall window, 
made for the residence of Mrs. John C. 
Boyd, Washington, D. C., is a souvenir of a 
delightful trip through Southern Italy. 
Here is seen the well-known view of a 
famous resort, the collonade of the monas- 
tery being arranged with vines to enhance 
its value as decoration. 

Of a distinctly different type and pos- 
sessing equally interesting decorative quali- 
ties is the group of four library windows, 
illustrating the “Evolution of the Book.” 
One of these, “‘Illuminating the Manu- 
script,” is exceptional in its fine coloring 
and attractive composition. Some one has 
said that tact is the doing of the right thing 
at the right time and in the right place and 
surely nothing could be more tactful than 
these library windows, ministering, as they 
do, to the tastes of the literati and of the 
art connoisseur. 

Mr. D’Ascenzo’s practical turn of mind 
does not permit him to overlook the essen- 
tial thing and so when he was commissioned 
to furnish decorations suggestive of pure 
food, he went to the heart of the subject for 
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his inspiration. The plowman, the reaper 
and the miller had their respective interest 
and were treated with artistic skill and 
judgment. In the accompanying | illus- 
tration, which is a continuation of the pure 
food decoration for the Tabard Inn Co., 
Mr. D’Ascenzo has taken us back to the 
days of romance and knight errantry and 
has thrown about his subject a delightful 
flavor of medieval times. The windows 
were greatly admired by connoisseurs of 
leaded glass and, upon the dissolution of 
the Tabard Inn Co., were purchased for, 
and now form a part of, the decorations of 
the University Library at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

In the wider and more serious field of 
ecclesiastical art he has created many fine 
compositions breathing the spirit of mys- 
ticism, reverence and faith in the eternal 
verities. 

“The Crucifixion,’ a church window, 
deserves careful study because of its rich 
and sustained coloring, its fine lines of 
composition and its truly architectural 
rendering of figures and accessory orna- 
mentation. There is no attempt at modern 
realism (?. e., pictorial reproduction on 
glass). Its point of view is primarily archi- 
tectural and it portrays the tragedy of the 
cross in a vigorous and dramatic manner. 

The term, “architectural rendering,” as 
used above, may be misleading to the 
casual reader and should, perhaps, be ex- 
plained. The modern picture window, 
with its naturalistic perspective and its 
realistic rendering of form and color, is a 
recent innovation and American in origin. 
Conceived, primarily, as a picture, the lead 
line (so valuable a part of the old windows) 
is of necessity concealed in the American 
window wherever possible in order to 
heighten the effect of realism. Windows of 
this type rarely possess architectural qual- 
ity because, in the striving for realism, the 
designer must necessarily subordinate archi- 
tectural forms and architectural treatment 
to the impelling demands of a realistic color 
effect. On the other hand, restraint may 
be said to be the keynote of the antique 
window. 

Much of the charm and beauty of the old 
glass in the antique windows is due to their 
effective lead lines and the mosaic jewel- 
like quality of their color. The effects 
thus produced by the early makers of 
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stained glass were, however, quite logical 
and in harmony with the practical use of 
their tools and media. Jn order to illus- 
trate this point, it is but necessary for us to 
remember that in the twelfth century the 
largest sheet of colored glass did not 
measure much more than 12 by, say, 16 
inches in width and length. The cutting 
wheel, now universally used, was not 
thought of and it had not occurred to any 
one to use a diamond point. 

Small pieces of glass were invariably used 
by the early makers of stained glass, who, 
no doubt, at first followed the principles of 
the work in stone or glass mosaic. This 
use of small pieces of glass enabled them 
to more closely study the juxtaposition of 
color and the breaking up of tones. The 
mosaic workers did this very thing. It is 
this skillful breaking up of tones by the 
early window makers that has come to be 
recognized as a fundamental principle in 
the making of good stained glass windows. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
note that the early workers in stained glass, 
especially those at Chartres Cathedral, 
were very largely limited to the use of pri- 
mary colors. There were several tones to 
each color and the addition of green and a 
few other secondary tints. Remembering 
then their limitation to this very simple 
palette, it follows that it was of the most 
vital importance that the windows should 
be composed of small pieces of glass in order 
that vibration of color might be attained. 

The value of the lead line and the use of 
iron construction were also important ele- 
ments in the making of stained glass win- 
dows. Of course, the lead line was merely 
a convenient way of using a flexible metal 
for joining several pieces of glass together. 
We have abundant evidence. however, that 
from the earliest stages of this art the 
workers in stained glass understood the 
architectural and artistic value of vigorous 
lead lines and the use of the wrought iron 
framework to outline their interlacing 
medallion patterns. The lead and iron 
were always frankly used as a necessary 
and integral part of the design and were 
never suppressed, as is the custom in mak- 
ing our modern opalescent naturalistic 
windows. Hence, the entire effect of an 
antique window was that of an illuminated 
opening in the wall, a screen for the dif- 
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A PLEA FOR A WIDER USE OF ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 


fusion of light, treated in accordance with 
the principles of architectural design and 
in relation to its architectural environment. 
Mr. D’Ascenzo’s has designed, in the manner 
of the French twelfth century, a medallion 
window, which is an excellent example of 
architectural expression in stained glass. 
He has also designed a window in fourteenth 
century English style which is also a 
good example of architectural quality. 
The color is brilliant and harmonious, each 
part, however, being subordinated to the 
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whole, developing in this way a contained 
coloring—the repose so essential to an 
architectural treatment. Mr. D’Ascenzo 
goes back to the old masters for his inspi- 
ration, holding their work in reverence and 
applying the principles of their art to the 
problems of today. He is, moreover, one 
who believes in the future of American art, 
who fee's that the creative inspiration of 
the American artists can be depended upon 
to add a who'esome and invigorating im- 
press upon an art that has no limitations. 


A PLEA FOR A WIDER USE OF ARTISTS 
AND CRAFTSMEN* 


T the grave period we are now living 

through it will seem to many people 
—to most people perhaps—that questions of 
art were best put on one side to await a day 
when we might once more without misgiv- 
ing pay due attention to the amenities of 
life. But there are some who believe that 
even in these serious times art may also be 
privileged to serve, nay, precisely because 
the times are serious she may again be 
allowed to perform her true function. 
What this is the Church and State and our 
public bodies have long since fergotten. 
All that remains of the long and fruitful 
encouragement of one of the finest elements 
- of the human spirit is a dim, mechanical 
sense that some place must be found for 
art in the city; and this is not so much 
because the creative spirit in man is recog- 
nized as being one of his chief glories and 
is therefore, to be generous!y acknowledged, 
but rather because the appreciation of 
works of art is regarded as a necessary 
element of general culture. 

Hence public galleries and museums have 
been set up throughout the country and 
stocked with pictures and objects of art, 
chosen or accepted by men not usually 
endowed with the sense of beauty and 
rarely making use of their other senses in 
regard to works of art—senses which give 
to most men of mature years a fair knowl- 


edge of the drama of human life. Art, did 
they but know it, is governed by the same 
laws of balance and proportion as is every- 
thing in the world, and to know the true 
from the false in art is neither more nor 
less difficult than to value what is noble 
and avoid what is mean in life. 

In addition to their more or less perma- 
nent acquisitions, most of the provincial 
galleries hold annual exhibitions of con- 
temporary pictures. To these exhibitions 
artists are encouraged to send their works 
by the promise of the purchase of some of 
them for the permanent collections. Such 
has been, during the last generation, the 
limit to the responsibilities the city has felt 
towards its own citizens—that of providing 
works of art in a museum accessible to all, 
in order that a love of beauty shall arise. 
Such dissatisfaction as this administration 
has aroused has come from critics who have 
pointed out the nezlect shown to some of 
the more gifted and significant artists, and 
the ill-judged inclusion of ephemeral works 
by popular painters, or from local repre- 
sentatives of labor, inclined to grumble at 
the expenditure of public money upon mere 
pictures and statues. 

The polity of the gallery itself, its useful- 
ness, and the fulfilment of its purposes are 
not questioned. Few people appear to 
doubt that the education of the public is 


*Excerpts from a lecture by William Rothenstein, the distinguished British artist, lately appointed Pro- 


fessor of Civic Art at Sheffield University, delivered at the invitation of the chairman an 


d managers of the 


Technical School of Art at Sheffield, England, and published in full in The Architect and Contract Reporter. 
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the prime reason for encouragement of art. 
Nor, indeed, do many people seem to sup- 
pose that the contemplation of a hetero- 
Zeneous mass of pictures, most of them very 
trivial, could fail to be highly educative. 

But one is tempted to ask whether the 
purpose of art is primarily concerned with 
education or appreciation; whether that 
purpose is not rather to fulfil the urgent 
natural craving for creation of one kind or 
another felt by certain natures. The en- 
couragement of art should surely mean first 
and foremost the encouragement of this 
vital creative faculty. It is inherent, this 
faculty in the soul of the nation, and to 
check it, or not to allow it free play, is an 
evil practice. 

Museums and picture galleries have 
certainly helped us to study and enjoy the 
beauty of innumerable things made by the 
hands of men in the past, and have led to a 
more enlightened understanding of widely- 
separated periods of art than has ever before 
been possible. 

But the museum has also tended to 
encourage a spirit of connoisseurship—a 
spirit which, intent as it is on questions of 
school, date, style and method, and at- 
tribution, is apt to ignore the fact that all 
works of art once had a definite significance 
for their contemporaries, and that no such 
thing as a purely aesthetic consideration, 
apart from content, has ever existed. 

Everyone of these Egyptian, Greek, 
Chinese, Indian, Italian, or Flemish pic- 
tures or carved images that we now see 
crowded together in our European museums 
represented to the people for whom they 
were made definite things which intimately 
concerned their own lives. ... No art critics. 
no lectures or books on art, were needed to 
make clear the meaning of these statues or 
paintings. Form and subject were alike 
familiar to every one. .. When art is 
vigorously alive, men do not look for beauty 
in age and decay. 

The larger number of the citizens of those 
days were themselves craftsmen, appreci- 
ation of beautiful workmanship was natur- 
ally commoner than it could be today, when 
artists and craftsmen form but a small 
proportion of our vast population. 

* Ok Ok 

But no sane interpretation of the beauty 

of the world is sought from artists today — 
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only tricks of style and trivial felicities. 
So that while our engineers construct a 
Forth bridge or an Assouan dam we are 
content to get from our architects make- 
believe Gothic or Renaissance, and from 
our painters and draughtsmen amusing 
pastiches of Persian drawings, Japanese 
prints, Byzantine mosaics. Interesting 
enough such essays are; but is it not a pity 
that so many people should be satisfied 
with this masquerading spirit? 

Is it not time that some of this mummery 
were swept away and that our democracy 
should, like the aristocracies of old, require 
of its creative children an illuminating 
beauty to give a noble form to its own 
ideals of justice and order? Indeed, signs 
are not wanting that artists themselves are 
beginning to tire of make-believe buildings 
and sculpture, make-believe painting and 
craftsmanship, and are eager to be em- 
ployed on tasks that will make full demands 
on their powers, their insight into life, and 
on the resources of their craft. 

kK Ox 

Two and a half years of war should have 
rid us of much trivial and flippant judge- 
ment, while the moral and physical suffer- 
ings of mankind have forced us all to face 
some of the gravest aspects of human life. 
When the war ends, men will set about 
creating, not only the material wealth 
which has been wasted, but new spiritual 
landmarks also, beacons which will send 
from hill to hill heartening messages—re- 
assurances of the value of our finer intui- 
tions. Indeed, the lights from these are 
already beginning to be visible. 

* oe # 


But if we are to get from our artists and 
craftsmen all they have to give, we must 
give them definite tasks, such as the 
churches in the past asked of artists, into 
which they could put all their knowledge 
and imagination. 

To ask of painters and sculptors to repre- 
sent contemporary life under its significant 
aspect of dignity and beauty would be such 
a task. For no life is ever wanting in 
beauty, and it is the particular province of 
art to give to the complexities and seeming 
commonplace of daily existence a simple 
and noble interpretation. Certain aspects 
of the industrial world do, in fact, appeal 
strongly to some of our younger artists, 
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who see in modern machinery an inspiring 
and impressive character, and in the life 
of our great foundries, shipbuilding yards 
and factories, a moving epic of a grand and 
majestic quality. To others, the changing 
life of the farm, the immemorial habits of 
men turning their hands to all the needs of 
the soil and of the seasons, the great horses 
and their harness, the noble carts, the barns 
and sheds, would prove an equally fruitful 
field. I have already referred to the deco- 
rations illustrating thehistory and growth of 
Manchester. Let some of our young artists 
be given similar tasks in other towns; let 
them illustrate the growth of the special 
industries associated with them, the local 
scenes among which they have arisen, 
ceremonies and events connected with 
local history, processional portrait groups of 
distinguished citizens, past and present— 
and why not also scenes recording honor- 
able local service in the war? 
x Ok Ox 

The new universities invite distinguished 
scholars, engineers, and men of science to 
bring their knowledge and influence into 
the provinces. Let our civic authorities 
encourage eminent craftsmen to come and 
practise their art throughout the country. 
Nothing would help to inspire the local 
students more than to see such practical 
work developing round them; and coopera- 
tion between these artists and the teachers 
in the schools would undoubtedly be of 


‘great help to these teachers in their work 


among the students. 

Our municipalities have been wanting in 
appreciation of the importance of all local 
creative spirit. To give people the chance 
of seeing pictures, of listening to music is 


not enough. What we want is more 


creative opportunity, in which as many 
people as possible should be allowed to 
share. 

Appreciation of art, however delightful, 
however profound, is a passing emotion; 
when contact with the work of art is 
removed, the habits of life reassert them- 
selves. A man-may have a passicn for 
Boticelli,. for Beethoven, or for Chinese 
porcelain, and be a hard and unscrupulous 
man in his dealings with his fellows. But 
the influence of beauty upon those who try 


to express in any form its power and 


intensity is a lasting one. The actual 
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practice of an art brings to any man an 
insatiable desire for perfection; unless he is 
busy creating he is unhappy; if he falls 
below his own standards he feels himself 
disgraced, however few may be aware of 
his failure. The reverence for the beauty 
he sees everywhere about him gives him a 
respect for everything that lives, a quick 
sympathy with the joys and sorrows of 
men and women and a hatred of meanness 
and injustice. 

If you believe this to be true, you will 
agree that the more men and women 
there are whose work brings them into 
touch with these realities the better, that 
we cannot afford to neglect those in whom 
the stir of the creative instinct makes itself 
felt. Yet we have been neglecting these 
people. We are all so breathlessly intent 
upon making, with the help of our austere 
and nobly-contrived machines, for other 
races in distant parts of the world, the 
things they can make better for themselves 
in other ways. Into this unnatural busi- 
ness are pressed those who can actually 
make the things we all need at home, so 
that while Indians and Africans get from 
us inferior imitations of their own enchant- 
ing productions, we ourselves are given 
similar imitations of our own traditional 
handicrafts and manufactures! 

Go into any house in any of our towns 
and villages, the house of a working man 
or of a wealthier householder, and compare 
the furniture, the crockery, the napery, 
the needlework, the silver, the fire-irons, 
lamps and candlesticks, with similar things 
to be found in such houses a century ago. 
English furniture was then superior to any 
in Europe, and so was her silver; and no 
pottery had the charm and naiveté of our 
own homely Leeds or Staffordshire ware. 
For all these things great prices are now 
readily paid, and one wonders often whether 
the people who furnish their houses with 
the relics of other days realize how wanting 
in gallantry and fairness they are to their 
own contemporaries. It is less difficult, 
indeed, to pick out charming things from 
dealers’ shops than to have the knowledge 
and taste to order from good living crafts- 
men what we need. Yet this last is a 
natural thing to do, and it was in this way 
that the old things we covet so much were 
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Let the craftsmen combine, and ener- 
getically petition the municipalities to 
consider the claims they have upon their 
contemporaries. Let them plead for a 
more enlightened encouragement of some 
of the most wholesome and fertile human 
activities, activities which are being slowly 
strangled by our present industrial con- 
ditions. So many of these conditions have 
been changed by the war, so many scales 
have fallen from our eyes, that perhaps 
men will at least listen to their appeal. 
Would it uot even be possible, when the 
war is over for some of our municipalities 
to make use of a few of the many temporary 
buildings which will then be empty, and to 
establish workshops. under the direction 
of the best craftsmen they can find, where 
such objects of use and ornament as are 
best made by hand shall be produced and 
seld, much as the French State organizes 
the manufacture and sale of Gobelin tapes- 
tries and Sévres china? There is, among 


our young men and young women today, a 
remarkable creative fervor, an ardent desire 
io serve in great causes. Do not allow 
their zeal and their gifts to be wasted. 
This spirit of eager sacrifice created by the 
war is felt today among thousands who 
never felt its strength before; there is 
among us all a desire to pul the whole of 
our energy into making the world a better 
place for all men to live in, an impassioned 
refusal to allow the awful destruction of 
war to take away our hope and faith in the 
ullimate decency of life. 

The greatest privilege a man can have is to 
make fruitful use of his life in the service of 
mankind. Some of the discontent among 
working men and women comes from their 
inability to give as much as their more 
fortunately placed fellows, for good fortune 
lies in this privilege to give and tt is to this 
privilege, and not to wealth itself that pros- 
peroxs people cling. This privilege of service 
we musi share more equally in the future. 


ON READING OLD RECORDS OF 
THE HOUSTON ART LEAGUE 


Sheaf by sheaf, the years now past, we glean, 


And from each leaf by aid of dreams contrive 


Forgotten faith and struggles to revive 


Until before our eyes the earler scenes 


Comes back again—we catch their voice and mien. 


Those men and women who first chose to strive, 


The joy of beauty here to keep alive, 


Whisper to us their faith brave and serene. 


So, we who now have come to bear our part 


In this procession moving up the slope 


To where abides the great magician, Art 


Whose golden wand gives life a nobler scope, 


March on with more of music in our heart, 


Fresh courage kindled by their torch of hope. 


STELLA Horr SHuRTLEFF, 


THEODORE ROBINSON 


RECENTLY PURCHASED AT THE HHARN SALE BY 


| THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 
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MUSEUMS, MANUFACTURERS AND 
ART 


“In time of war prepare for peace,” is 
the watchword of the Metropolitan 
Museum. So declared the February issue 
of the Museum Bulletin which was a special 
Manufacturers’ number. Despite difficul- 
ties this Museum is cherishing the arts of 
peace amidst the turmoil and conflict of 
war and considers so doing its patriotic 
duty. 

“For there will be a future,” says the 
Bulletin. And in that future there will 
be emulation, if not rivalry, among the 
peoples of the earth. And the victor’s 
wreath, as well as more substantial fruits, 
will be given to those who can produce most 
cunningly the things that peaceful people 
desire—such as chairs, tables, beds, cloth- 
ing, utensils, adornments, jewelry, and all 
things of use or ornament that make men 
comfortable and tend to make them joyous. 

“Then the nation whose laborers produce 
with unseemly sweat shapeless balls of 
clay and riven pieces of felspar will get 
therefore a meagre dole of daily bread and 
the nations whose workers in dusty factories 
transform these earths into clumsy dishes 
for common use will get in their turn a 
modest or a decent living; but the nations 
whose skilled artisans, guided by gifted 
and trained artists, turn those same ma- 
terials into forms of grace adorned with lines 
of beauty, will receive fame and fortune, 
and set their children’s feet on those broad 
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plateaus where knowledge and power and 
enjoyment are to be had.” 

A change is coming over the museum 
world throughout this country, according 
to this Bulletin inasmuch as there is evi- 
denced a desire on the part of the Museum 
directors and workers to get into closer 
relationship, with not only schools and 
students, but ‘‘The Trade.” 

This is a large and important field for 
activity, for, to quote again, “if our manu- 
facturers of fashions, of textiles, of furni- 
ture, of wall papers, have arrived at the 
point of competition with the manufacturers 
of similar commodities in other countries, 
and especially in France, long famed for 
her supremacy in producing zoods of 
artistic quality, then they must contem- 
plate the necessity of two things—superior 
workmanship and superior artistic quality.” 

The question of workmanship can un- 
doubtedly be left safely in the hands of 
the manufacturers, but with the question 
of superior artistic quality the art world 
jn general has reason to be concerned. 

“The oft repeated assertion of the manu- 
facturers that fashions are set elsewhere is 
not altogether correct,” says the Bulletin 
writer most truly. “‘Let the American 
desigier become a power as he is in France 
and the whole aspect of the situation will 
be changed.” The Metropolitan Museum 
is of the conviction that the time must 
come when the designers and manufac- 
turers will see this as clearly as the museums 
do today and when, all working together, 
American manufactures both in the matter 
of workmanship and design will attain 
such a standard that they will be given at 
home, as well perhaps as abroad, preference 
and distinction. 

This question of the relation of art to 
manufacturers will be made a leading topic 
of inquiry and discussion at the coming 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Arts to be held in Detroit in May. 


THE INFLUENCE OF BEAUTIFUL 
BUILDINGS 


The Architectural Record for February 
contains a most interesting descriptive 
article by Marrion Wilcox, on the new 
Memorial Quadrangle of Yale College, 
designed by James Gamble Rogers, the 
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cornerstone of which was laid last October. 
This promises to be one of the enduring 
monuments of our time, one to which we 
may with succeeding generations point with 
pride aud admiration. 

In his address of acceptance and appreci- 
ation of Mrs. Harkness’ gift, President 
Hadley declared that of the various means 
to develop and perpetuate the spiritual 
side of education, beautiful buildings are 
one of the most important. 

“A Monumental building,’ he said, 
“sives a visible and permanent object 
around which life and loyalty can grow and 
to which tradition and sentiment can 
attach. The man who looks out day after 
day into the college quadrangles of Oxford 
or Cambridge finds a stimulus both to this 
love of beauty and his love of learning. 
Such influence ts more needed today than 
ever before. The waste of war is destroy- 
ing churches and castles and glorious monu- 
menis of antiquity. Unless the world 
builds new centers of beauty and affection 
to take the place of the old, the twentieth 
century will, in spite of material progress, 
be essentially poorer than the nineteenth. 
And war has done more than lay buildings 
waste. It has, for the moment at any rate, 
distorted. our standards. It has compelled 
us to look too much for immediate efficiency 
rather than permanent utility; to seek 
tangible effects and disregard intangible 
ones; to work for achievements of the 


~~ moment rather than for those of the ages. 


Doubly important, then, is it to renew our 
‘supply of tradition and inspiration by 
buildings like this; to bring home to the 
students who shall live within these walls 
the lessons of affection and loyalty and 
‘love of the beautiful which should go into 
the life of an ancient college.” 

Would that these words might ring in the 
ears of all of our city builders and be graven 
deep upon the memory of all those who are 
designing not only college buildings but 
other buldings throughout our great and 
beautiful land. 


The New Haven Paint and Clay Club 
will hold its Eighteenth Annual Exhibition 
at the Yale School of Fine Arts from April 
2d to 21st. The exhibit will comprise oils, 


water colors, miniatures and sculpture. 
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NOTES 


The Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts established 
this winter a Folk Handi- 
craft Department, the purpose of which in 
part is to procure for Detroit residents 
needlework of exceptional beauty. The 
example of Denison House in Boston where 
the talent of immigrant women is being 
utilized has been followed. More than 
two hundred pieces of needlework were 
collected in Detroit and set forth at the 
first exhibit. The assembling of this col- 
lection brought those in charge in touch 
with many members of Detroit’s foreign 
population with whom they were not pre- 
viously acquainted. From these a number 
of permanent workers have been secured. 
One of these is a Greek who has been in 
America for five years; another is an 
Armenian who has been in America only 
seventeen months; a third has come from 
Holland but a short time ago. There are 
several Italian women, a Finlander and 
others. Not only is needlework of an 
arlistic character being secured through 
these sources but an Americanizing in- 
fluence is exerted. 


FOLK 
HANDICRAFT 


Several additions have re- 
AMERICAN cently been made to the 
HANDICRAFT George G. Booth collection 
of American Handicrafts. These include 
four wood carvings by I. Kirchmayer, metal 
work by Samuel Yellin and Frank L. 
Koralewsky, such as wrought iron hinges, 
locks, doorknockers, latches and ornamental 
hand-wrought nails, a group of porcelain 
vases made by Mrs. Adelaide Alsop Rob- 
ineau, representing exceptionally fine pieces 
obtained during a period of years of experi- 
ment, a number of choice examples of 
Durant pottery, especially fine in lustre and 
glaze, and specimens of silver among which 
are a hand-wrought and chased silver alms 
basin and chalice by George E. Germer. 
The collection is being catalogued, labeled 
and installed in new cases provided for 
it, and when the work is completed it 
will be one of the most inspiring exhibits 
for the artisan and one of the most attrac- 
tive for the public that the Museum pos- 
sesses. 
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PICTURE = of Arts at the request of 
TALKS FOR ihe War Work Commission 
MILITARY 


of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association has pre- 
pared and placed at the disposal of the 
Commission lectures on American Painting 
and American Sculpture illustrated with 
stereopticon slides. Others on French 
Painting and French Architecture are in 
course of preparation. These lectures were 
written for the particular audiences for 
which they are intended, will occupy just 
45 minutes in delivery, and are in reality 
more truly picture talks than technical 
lectures. They will it is hoped, however, 
serve to acquaint the men in the camps with 
some of the best works by the leading artists 
and prove not only instructive but at the 
same time entertaining. 


CAMPS 


TheCincinnatiArt Museum 
LEWIS HENRY has issued in connection 
neo with the Lewis Henry 
Meakin exhibition a little pamphlet giving 
a biographical sketch of the artist and 
bearing testimony to the esteemed affection 
in which he was held in the city wherein he 
dwelt and worked for so many years. As 
a teacher in the Cincinnati Museum School 
Mr. Meakin rendered especially large 
service. “No one,” it is said, “could be 
more responsive to every promise of 
artistic capacity the individual art student 
might reveal. No one could more carefully 
search out the possible talent latent in the 
student’s personality. No one could be 
more patient, more generous, provided 
always the fellow student, or fellow artist— 
they were all one to him—provided their 
point of view were sincere and honest, and 
they were willing to work—study and work 
patiently, incessantly, as he did without 
faltering to the end. All this his work 
reflects without compromise, without osten- 
tation. too modestly for his own material 
success. And upon all this rests the abid- 
ing affection of those who knew him.” 
The little pamphlet also contains three fore- 
words written by Mr. Meakin for catalogues 
of exhibitions of his own paintings held 
during succeeding years in the Cincinnati 
Museum, which give his attitude toward 
his art and show the modesty as well as the 
sincerity of the painter. 
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An exhibition which might 


To well, if it were possible, be 
PLANNING brought to this country and 
PXUHIBIT 


profitably shown in our 
large industrial cities is that set forth during 
the past season in the Sunderland Art 
Gallery, London. It consisted of over 
three hundred plans, sketches and photo- 
graphs illustrating town planning, garden 
cities and model dwellings in England. 
The exhibits were loaned by the authorities 
of the following places: Letchworth; Port 
Sunlight; Bournville; Harborne, Birming- 
ham; Earswick, York; Walkerville, New- 
castle; Hull; Dundee; Hampstead; Ruislip 
Manor, Middlesex; Rhubina, Cardiff; 
Woodlands, Doncaster; Sutton, Surrey; 
Fernville Park, Leeds; Liverpool; Ealing, 
Midd.; Gidea Park, Romford, Essex; 
Rosyth; Well Hall, Woolwich, per H. M. 
Office of Works; and recent new munition 
townships. The exhibition is said to have 
been most instructive to the public and of 
especial value to members of local com- 
mittees and those interested in the housing 
problem. 


An exhibition of paintings 

WILLIAM by William Woodward, 
WOCDWARD'S held under the auspices of 
EXHIBITION ithe Art Association of New 
Orleans and the Friends of Art in that city, 
in the Delgado Museum, during the month 
of February proved extremely notable. 
It comprised 212 paintings and five posters. 
There was a group of portrait sketches in oil 
of some of the officers of the Washington 
Artillery made at Camp Nicholls, New 
Orleans, in August of last year. There 
were numerous studies of street scenes and 
buildings, many now destroyed, of the 
Spanish and French Colonial parts of New 
Orleans, done in Raffaelli solid oil colors, 
of historic as well as artistic interest. 
Among these may be mentioned the 
“Cabildo, with Gateway of Square,” repro- 
duced herewith. There were portraits in 
oils, landscapes, scenes on the Gulf Coast, 
paintings of the Newcomb College Campus, 
Nocturnes, studies in still life and interiors, 
works in pastel, water colors and crayons. 
Mr. Woodward has been professor of 
drawing in Tulane University since its 
organization in 1884. He is an honorary 
member of the American Institute of Archi- 
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tects, past president of the Artists’ Associa- 
tion of New Orleans, and was a member of 
the first Board of Directors of the American 
Federation of Arts. 7 


Serer In 1907 Messrs. Borie, 
ae Zantzinger and Medary 
sam Cer made a series of studies of 
designs for the develop- 
ment of the park system in Philadelphia 
at the instance of the Fairmount Park 
Association. Lately these plans have been 
revised and elaborated by Mr. Jacques 
Greber, a French expert on landscape 
architecture who came to this country at 
the request of Mr. Joseph E. Widener to 
design a garden for his country place at 
Ashbourne. According to reports, Mr. 
Greber has designed for Philadelphia a park 
system which comprises “a magnified 
Champs Elysées, a Place de la Concorde, a 
Place des Invalides and the Luxembourg 
Gardens all rolled into one” with the new 
proposed library and other public buildings 
as focal points. The plans, finely rendered, 
were shown at the 44th annual meeting of 
the Fairmount Park Association, and have, 
it is said, been given the approval of the 
Municipal Art Jury of which Mr. Widener 
is President. 


The American Federation 
THE of Arts has had in circula- 
FEDERATIONS tion this winter no less 
EXHIBITIONS than thirty exhibitions. 
There have been four of oil paintings 
which have been shown in thirteen places, 
and two of water colors—one assembled 
from the American Water Color Society 
and the other from the New York and 
- Philadelphia Water Color Club’s exhibitions 
held last autumn. Each collection has 
been sent on a well arranged circuit and the 
various Museums and Associations have 
written appreciatively of the pleasure and 
satisfaction the pictures have given. 
There have also been exhibitions of wood 
block prints by Helen Hyde, wood engrav- 
ings by the late Henry Wolf, photographs 
of paintings by the late John W. Alexander, 
colored prints showing the historical devel- 
opment of American Painting, lent by the 
Detroit Publishing Company, and two 
collections of Art School Work—one by 
3tudents in such schools as Pratt Institute, 
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the School of the Boston Museum and the 
Pennsylvania Museum School of Industrial 
Art—and one showing examples of nature 
work, and studies in design and pose done 
in public schools of Washington, D. C. 

Under the auspices of the Federation 
Joseph Pennell’s lithographs of war work 
in Great Britain and America have been 
shown throughout the country, attracting 
a great deal of attention and arousing much 
patriotic enthusiasm. There have been 
15 sets of these lithographs and in all they 
have been exhibited in 41 places. 

The traffic conditions and general absorp- 
tion in war work have made the handling 
of these exhibitions most difficult, but in 
very few cases have shipments been de- 
layed, and in no case has there been serious 
inconvenience. It is the conviction of 
those in charge that these exhibitions have 
done and are doing much to continue the 
interest in art throughout the country, and 
in emphasizing the value of art as a factor 
in civilization. 


Sixty-one industrial arts 

INDUSTRIAL scholarships were distrib- 

ABE uted to graduates of the 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


city high schools in New 
York by the Scholarship Committee of the 
School Art League between June 1911 and 
February 1918. That good use was made 
of these is shown by individual cases noted: 
one of a student who in a very short time 
not only became self supporting through 
her designing, but is now head designer for 
a large American silk firm; another has now 
a commercial studio of her own and employs 
several assistants. The majority of the 
scholarship pupils have gone out into the 
industrial art world well equipped and 
have become successful creative art work- 
ers. The School Art League is doing every- 
thing in its power to continue these scholar- 
ships during the war feeling that during 
the reconstructive period to follow there 
will be greater demand than before for 
trained workers in this field. 


A collection of pioneer 
furniture of early Illinois 
is on exhibition at the 
ON Chicago Historical Society 
EXHIBITION Byilding as a part of the 
Illinois Centennial Celebration. The fur- 


PIONEER 
FURNITURE 


niture used in the log cabins, spinning 
wheels, flax wheels, reels and shuttles to- 
gether with the hoine spun coverlets, sheets 
and garments made by women are on view. 
Hand pieced quilts of good patterns and 
exquisite color, quilted in elaborate designs, 
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WILLIAM WOODWARD 


and fabrics dyed from the products of 
butternuts, sumac berries, roots and the 
barks of trees and shrubs testify of the 
pioneer arts on the frontier. A log cabin 
is reproduced and the interior supplied with 
those articles used in the days a century 


| designs. 


| the abutments. 
statuary will adorn the west approach. At 
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ago. The Chicago Historical Society owns 
a valuable collection of portraits of the men 
and women who were prominent in public 
life the first half of the nineteenth century 
and a few canvases from the brush of Stuart, 
Peale, and other eighteenth century artists. 
G. P. A. Healy is well represented in the 
portraits of men and women of the Civil 
War period. 


eee cf At the Art Institute of 

Chicago a_ succession of 

INSTITUTE OF small exhibitions of prints 

Senate and paintings stimulate 

local interest and keep a constant stream of 
visitors flowing into the Galleries. 

The Caxton Club has a rare collection of 
illuminated manuscripts of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth and sixteenth centuries on 
view. These have been lent by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, the Newberry Library and Charles 
L. Ricketts who has a valuable collection. 

The Art Institute Alumni Association 
announces another exhibition by its mem- 
bers in 1923, five years after the date of the 
one closed in February. 

The Chicago Society of Miniature Paint- 
ers held an exhibition at the Art Institute 
during February and March. Exhibitors 
from New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Brooklyn and Newark, N. J., contributed 
to what may be called a national show. 

During April, the Architectural Club, the 


eighth annual exhibition of American etch- 


ings under the auspices of the Chicago 
Society of Etchers, and one man shows by 
Leon Dabo and Mabel Key are to be at the 
Art Institute. 


The Chicago River is to be 
spanned by steel bridges 
of an artistic type owing 
to the influence of the art committee of the 


CIVIC ART 
IN CHICAGO 


} Men’s City Club, and the Municipal Art 


League. The first step a year ago suc- 
ceeded in geiting a sightly bridge over the 


| river at Jackson Boulevard. The next step 


was to secure plans for uniform and artistic 
This has been done for Madison 
street and Monroe street and will be carried 


| out for La Salle street and Clark street as 
| the construction of new bridges goes on. 
| Granite is to be substituted for concrete in 


At Monroe street bronze 
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Madison street more statuary will be used, 
probably the figures of men prominent in 
the period of history relating to the Presi- 
dents. Wherever possible the symbolic 
group will be substituted for a distinctly 
portrait statue. The pylons in decorative 
bronze are to be surmounted with brilliant 
lights in.a fine arrangement already chosen 
in design. George W. Maher the architect, 
is chairman of the committee of the City 
Club. Everett L. Millard is president of 
the Municipal Art League and actively 
interested in municipal improvements. 
The Ferguson Fund for Sculpture will assist 
the city in decorative work if the statuary 
is historical. 


NEWS ITEMS 


The 93rd Annual exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design opened in the 
galleries of the American Fine Arts Society, 
New York, on March 13th, and will con- 
tinue until April 21st. It comprises 416 
exhibits. The prize awards are as follows:— 
Thomas B. Clarke prize to Walter Ufer; 
Julius Hallgarten prizes to Leopold Seyffert, 
Lazar Raditz and Felix Riessman; the 
Saltus medal for merit to Joseph T. Pearson, 
Jr.; the Inness gold medal to Howard Giles; 
the Altman prizes to Paul Dougherty and 
Childe Hassam; Maynard prize to Lydia F. 
Emmet. 


>: 


An exhibition of Toys “Made in America.’ 
was held under the joint auspices of The 
Art Alliance of America and The Toy 
Manufacturers’ Association in the galleries 
of the Alliance, New York, from February 
16th to March 2d. 

In one of the galleries there was a special 
exhibit of toys made by interned Allied 
soldiers; Polish Refugee dolls; French 
Bureau toys; toys made by Old Men of 
New York; and educational toys made for 
Hartley House. 

On the afternoon of the opening day 
Madame Grouitch, wife of the Serbian 
Minister to Switzerland, told of the work- 
shops conducted in Switzerland for the 
interned French, British and _ Belgian 
soldiers. 


The National School Poster Contest 


announced in the March number of THE 
AMERICAN Macazine or Art has been 
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simultaneously launched throughout the 
country by a number of persons promi- 
nently associated with art education. Mr. 
C. Edward Newell, Supervisor of Art, 
Springfield, Mass., is directing the work in 
the eastern states; Miss Emma M. Church 
of the Church School of Art, Chicago, is in 
charge of the middle group of states; 
Professor Arthur B. Clark, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal., is in charge of the extreme 
western section; and Mr. Ellsworth Wood- 
ward, Tulane University, New Orleans, 
La., is directing the work in the south. 


An exhibition of lithographs by Steinlen 
lent by The National Gallery of Canada is 
being held in the galleries of the Art 
Museum of Toronto. 


Two mural paintings executed by Gari 
Melchers approximately thirty years ago, 
illustrating the Arts of War and Peace, 
which were exhibited at the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893, are to be given place 
in the huge barrel-vaulted rotunda of the 
reading room of the new library of the 
University of Michigan. 


The University of Pennsylvania has an 
exceedingly interesting and notable col- 
lection of paintings, many of which are by 
distinguished artists. The collection is 
scattered throughout the seventy buildings 
comprising the University group. Among 
some of the painters represented are Cecilia 
Beaux, William M. Chase, Thomas Eakins 
aud Adolph Borie. 


The Allied Arts Association, of which 
Mr. Eugene V. Brewster, of Brooklyn is 
President, is planning to hold a unique 
exhibition of paintings by contemporary 
artists ridiculing the modernists movement 
in art. One room is to contain character- 
istic work of the exhibiting artists, another 
a collection of ridiculous paintings by the 
same painters poking fun at the extremists. 


The Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, has 
recently established special Saturday morn- 
ing courses for undergraduates of the High 
Schools, which will bring about more com- 
plete cooperation between the High Schools 
and the Institute. The main purpose of 
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the course is to encourage the boys and girls 
to begin their technical work in art when 
they are still in the impressionable aze. 
These courses will make it possible for a 
High School Student to do four years of 
elementary technical work before he enters 
the Design School and begins the advanced 
technical work leading to the Bachelor’s 
Degrees offered in the five arts presented 
in that institution. Mr. E. R. Bossange 
is dean of the School. 


An exhibition of lithographs and wood- 
cuts by Birger Sandzen of Lindsborg, Kan., 
is to be held in the Galleries of the Art 
Institute of Chicago in April. Mr. Sand- 
zen has exerted a very potent and helpful 
influence in the development of art in the 
middle west and his work is of an exceed- 
ingly original and virile character. An 
article on Mr. Sandzen’s art was published 
with illustrations in the February, 1917, 
number of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF 
ART. 


Since the beginning of the war there has 
been no Paris Salon. This notable exhi- 
bition will, however, be reestablished this 
year. It will be held under the general 
auspices of the Société des Artistes Francais 
and the Société Nationale des Beaux Arts 
in the Petit-Palais des Champs Elysées in 
May. And although it will of necessity 
be smaller than usual, owing to the re- 
striction in wall space, it will be, it is hoped, 
fully representative. 

To think that the painters of France have 
been idle during the last three years is an 
entirely erroneous supposition, but that 
they should have the spirit and courage to 
reorganize this exhibition at this time, after 
three years of terrible warfare, is wonderful 
indeed. 


Exhibitions of art have been continued 
in England without interruption during 
the war. The Royal Academy exhibitions 
have been held yearly as usual and in the 
smaller galleries less important exhibits 
have been continually set forth. 

An exhibition of wood engravings by our 
own well known engraver, Timothy Cole, 
has lately been held in the Greatorex Gal- 
leries, London, exciting much interest and 
attention. 
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